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The Shape of Things 


CONGRESSMEN OF ALL PARTIES APPEAR TO 


be worried about th ir political fates in the cor rel 
tions, and their nervousness is manifesting itself in 
strange way It has led sor of them, for inst { 
challenge the right of citizens to examine and comment 
on the speal ind voting f ords of their representa 
tive More normal are the atten to sidetra su] 
I 
posedh ypular issues, the efforts to propitiate org 
ized groups, and the heightened interest in patronage 


We should like to suggest that, far from smoothing its 


path to reelection, Congress as a whole is encouraging a 
movement ‘to turn the rascals out’? which will result 

sweeping changes on Capitol Hill. The temper of the 
elect ' a ee ee irre eeuensl Dannie os 
clectorate 18 absolutely against POLIT 5 as usual. CO} ie are 


not interested in being Iet down gently in the matter of 
war sacrifices if as a result the war effort is hampered 


Phe \ would like to have from their Congressmen more 


cOuragcous lcadershi and less querulous straddling 


They are not likely to overlook such matters as the Con 


gressionai record on infiatiot 


1 
] 


1 control, which has com 


? } | 1 | 
bined timidity and delay with downright obstruction 


Price control was postponed for many months and when 


finally authorized was lett with a yawning gap owing t 
Conger ) ional sSubservicnce to the rari b] ) Now if 
ittempt 1s being made to hamstring the Office of Price 
Administration | itting down its ropriation from 


the $161,000,000 requested by the Bureau of the Budget 


to $75,000,000. If the Senate confirms this action by 
the House, Leon Henderson will be Ieft to fight inflation 
with one arm tied behind him. It wall be imy 

police eftectivelys the price-ceiling orders, ind the major 
ity of defense districts are likely to be deprived of rent 
protection. Congress should understand that any uy 


} 1 | 
ward revision in the cost of living will sit very ba HY 


with the voters. 


ANOTHER ACTION BY THE HOUSE CALLING 
for a lot of explanation is its blocking of the Department 
of Agriculture appropriation as amended by the Senate 
Two points are at issue: the authorization of the sale of 
government-held farm commodities at below parity 
prices, and the appropriation of $222,800,000 for the 
Farm Security Administration. Faced by a surplus of 





The NATION 


1 


ceeds, the government wants waters a fairly heavy one. Nevertheless, behind 
feed at prices which will of fog which seldom lifts sufficiently for our 
re meat and egg naissance to observe their activities, the Japan 
es the demand for which to be extending their hold in this desolate ! 
ies. Many farmers and farm cally important region. Whether they are | 
move, but it is strenuously pursue their island-creeping technique with a 
iu, which, representing mainly in eventual attack on Dutch Harbor and the 
termined to maintain the parity mainland, or whether their primary purpose is | 
This organization has also lobbied lish bases for interrupting communications betw 
Farm Security Administration, for United States and the Russian Far Eastern provi 
Dale Kramer in an article on page is impossible to say. But in either event Japanes 
followed the Farm Bureau line, pation of the outer Aleutians is a menace which « 
pported the Administration, al- be ended at the earliest possible moment. Air 
failed to restore to the bill the limited as they are by adverse weather conditior 
for the FSA. Now there is a unlikely to be sufficient to accomplish the job, | 
he Department of Agriculture was the only form of activity reported by the ar 
in the year which started on navy until the Independence Day submarine foray. 


tter signed by leaders of seven sequently, there has been a tendency in some qua 


~ 


is Organizations on July 3, the suggest that our service chiefs were not taking th 
““pressure-group tac- tian invasion seriously enough. We find this diff 


rnment surplus grain believe, but we hope that plans for expelling the 


| 
sals for the FSA appro- nese will not prove long in maturing. 


program. ae 
BY THE TIME THIS ISSUE OF THE NA} 
THE STRANGE. UNHAPPY POLICY OF THE appears, a New York draft board will have « 
oO ee fighting allies, the Free French whether Ralph Ingersoll, editor of PM, is of mot 


rn > mted tha Irivate very F the TJnited S 
wrvnice of Mees Decide: week, to the country than Private Ingersoll of the United 


army. When the board decided in the first insta: 
the United States he belonged in the armed forces, Mr. Ingersol 
volunteered in the last war a year before he was 


sday. This is a popular celebra- 


» courage and devo- 
oe to the f sith ge ae Gee 3 con. de 
1 Frenchmen to leave their » the draft quietly reported for induction, dec: 

: 7 appeal, and asked his employer, Marshall Field 
sea and continent for its 4 pease ; a 

‘€ Hitler. But Free French appeal on his behalf. Despite this request, and w 

| by our government. The celebra- with good reason, Mr. Field did appeal, contendi: 
exchange of greetings between portant battle on the 
kchange « eetings between 

: 109 >t te . 5 oht o1iN 
ne in New York. and General front—a fight for better morale, a fight again 


the editor was waging an im 


; ' rupters, intellectual saboteurs, and other war-time 


ndon. While our President keeps 


yee ries. But this kind of warfare breeds bitter enemi 
silence of appeasement—the hon- 


, t appeal i gersoll’ “hi d ive is fay 
ey eee he appeal in Ingersoll’s behalf has given h 


ficial President who can do th targets an opportunity they could not fail to snatch 
HC] ( 1¢ ( é go tne . 


‘1. allows his country’s call to go unanswered,” says 


1 


nes that Mr. Roosevelt would 


Ty eee Cormick's Chicago Tribune, which has now to 
Though we admire his , 


iihie the sole af ennkean pete with Field’s Chicago Sun. “Dodging the dr 
K1eé Cc oO rmokesmar;4 d é é 
spokes: 


says Cissie Patterson's inflammatory Washington [7m 


1 
| 
i 


y to the man we elect 


Herald. “So far as I know,” says the brave Repr 

tive Rankin, hiding under the cover of Congressiot 

THE NORTHWESTERN immunity, “he is as patriotic as any man who « 
essful submarine attacks dodged the draft—by proxy.” And Coughlinite defen BOT] 
which were sunk ers of fascism, with fine irony, picket his offices. | Britis 
ls were dis- these mean-spirited little people demand that Inger ward 
where at least be drafted because they think he would make a great a rest 
upied by Japanese forces of soldier, do they consider service in the United St in In 
inflicted by army a punishment, or do they just want to get rid of made 
;¢ warships mak« e tot man who knows them for what they are and has had ernme 


enemy for his excursion int k courage to expose them? Crij F 





1S Biddle pointes 
he campaign 
should not 
eerful record of the first six months; but we can tf India—a propos! 
wing a bit over the fact that the Naz: have ha to offer insuperable administrative 
as much success here as they had in Russia in practical Western minds 
ng a native fifth column of saboteurs; otherwi that India express it 
would not be forced to attempt fantasti und sending ambassi 
our coasts. to beg peace b 
futility of war 
GENERAL THI AS] 
unhealthy for German agent this hemispher« FRANCO’S ORDER PUTTING GENERAL QUEIPO 


Stephan, German-born, was convict if treaso de Llano unde: d nce in iga could be 


ut fOr assistin a Ff jazi prisot or war, in dismissed as one mor! incident 1n tl latent strug ie 
tug, who had escaped from Canada and hax between the army and tl alanx if the past behavior 
shly befriend d by Stepnhar erhare il] mM of the General did not cont ite as ial flavor to th: 
Bund leader. wh 3 a ed j necticut of atest clash. As an officer Qucipo's record in the Spanish 


rested in Mexico after |] war was neither better nor worse than Franco's, thoug! 
a fishing boat ( he could at least boast of having won Seville and ¢ 


rinning and so of rendering a gr 


pversive act 
information to Nazi submarine perating in Ment ICAS o Spain and Latin 


led his remarkable views on the wats 

ie , ' Woy 
weeks. The tr: at large—views which, it was generally | 

1al, more sensational their source in the excellent sherry of which Q 


} 1 \f ‘ « " } f f } ] 
British Honduras who a con Nevertnc! he held his } 
1 1 1 1 1 1 ] 
also trying to escape by sea, presumably to board a nilitary boss of sot rn Spain until the end of t 


submarine, when navy patrol planes captured his Th a ot agi vith him. He 


> 
nor the Phalanx, and Franco, 
BOTH THE INDIAN NATIONALISTS AND THE id of him, sent him to Italy on a specia 
British government appear to be feeling their way to- sion. But on his return to Spain he cat 


Pr } | Te , 
ard a reduction in the gap that separates them, and as friction with the group around Serrano Su 


a result there has been some easing ,olitical tension 


nationalist feeling hardened against the 
in India. A reorganization of tl ys council has miliating submission to Hitler's half-vi 


al 


a oh 


made possible increased Indian participation in the gov- occupation. If he reaily went so far as to take 
r 


ernment on the lines propo: the abortive in embryont: ispiracy, it would not be for 


Cripps mission. Sir Firoz ? yn an, a modcrate time. He revolted 
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was 


TY | a. ° *T fs ‘ Thy 
PER CENT OF THIS Ce NIRY'S 
try t in New Yor not mo 

‘ . \ - 
t in Ss Yet when the War Pro 
, 
1 l ntracts for af uniiorn 
, , : . 
mot han 40 per nt of the wv and 
epee 1} sal | 
than 5. The ‘planation in the 
i 
n labor costs, the result of lower 
‘. ‘carees 
> C im its i for eco y the \ PB 
1] ' ' : 1 
tO | { 1é@ ia r Situation in bt 1 pia 
} 

\ niracts and war-time restrictions on 
, ’ ' ARK re! ee 
tion have already cost 84,000 New York 

‘ | 

r | the 1 s estimate that between 
| Yn will soon be unempl 1 
Yor!) rkets are idle, the Souther 

r TT} ‘ ] ‘ rl r 
I I A1iCY hit WOrkKe.S 

’ , | 
t rately 1 ‘d, and 

VW/1,31 ! 

] rade Wii tne 
I 5 rm op I rs, me 
see when 

+ . 
| ;* 
nery. S ; and 
isn is | ly to have « 1 W a 

' ‘ r for pothn ti! l 
I 
rt ] r | f 
vy of t if it industry will far 
1. ‘| leaders of the needle- 
P 
ri n their request for an 
{ roct 
ii i >. 


just a mar 


! ; 
somewhat extenu- 


Wall 


rs death 


ym of 
ind f 
pr 1] ; 
Instead, it 
US ial 
1 mo! t 





. ! ! } | . 1 4 they nran . 
was blocked, we hoped to see the sentence agai 
Agle 
commuted on purely humanitarian grout ind 
4 bes \ ~ y i 4 aAAaad RE ics ‘ ‘ iil i. Aad 


I ~ ’ 


’ ' t 
Governor Darden made a grave mistake in 
to his death. There was at least some reason 
hat the share-cropper killed his landlord in 


P 1 . i 1 ‘ 
id there was even better reason to qu 


st1z0Nn tl 


of the trial. He was convicted by a jury mad 


accordance with Virginia practice, only of poll-t 
ers; as a consequence Negroes and share-cropy 
automatically excluded, 


though not legally 


had been argued that Waller was therefore judg 
by a jury of his peers but by men drawn from a 
economic level. As a matter of fact, all but two n 
of the jury were landowning farmers like the 1 
killed. Although the Supreme Court had refu 
purely technical grounds, to review the case, 
widely felt, especially among Negroes, that the 
conviction was a bad case of class justice. This f 
linked the trial to the disturbing problem of the 
of America’s 13,000,000 Negro citizens. 
Negroes have heard the President define our 
as freedom and democracy for all without regard t 
color 


1 Ty | 1 ; 
, or creed. They have heard, withi 


s* +t . . 4 ] _ ¢ yy > > ‘Y 
night, an appeal for loyalty from Federal Secur 


1inistrator McNutt. Y as eae ee 
ministrator McNutt. t almost every day t 


their papers of some new 


their 


r of 


: 1 . 1 } . ~~ 
beaten up in the South b se they happen 
some Wiite [ n D pice ti Pr 1dents | 
ployment Order, Negroes are barred from de 


the war industries but in the 
itself. They are barred from restaurants, hotels, 
better residential sections of most cities. In 
stances, as in the case of the Red Cross blood 


And « 


the bars are beginning to be let down, as in the 


— - 1 - 
fense seems deliberately intended. 


Negroes are often warned that the change is a re 
war-time necessity and is not permanent. 

With Japan making a bold bid for tl 
races 


e° 9 
for 


we SOitda 


the colored against “white imperialism,” 


would think that as a matter of essential strategy, i 
no better reason, official Washington would be n 
effort to Negro 


speech for the Negro Labor Victory Committee ir 


every strengthen morale 


lem indicates that at least some are d 


officials 


cerned over the situation. But the time has passed 


Negroes are likely to be impressed by speeches or | 


ises. They see that the government still discrimi 


against them in federal jobs, in the army, the navy, 
the Marine Corps. And they attach great importanc 
cases like that of Waller. 

As McNutt pointed out in his Harlem spec: h, we 


} 


one abroad, the other at 


f 


1 
Hol 
] 


today fighting two wars 


When Odell Waller died we lost a battle on the ho: 


front. 
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Taste of Defeat 


BY FREDA KIRCHWEY 


N WASHINGTON last week the atmosphere was 
tense—as it must have been in every capital from 
Moscow to Cairo. One American official expressed a bit- 
terness that sounded like defeatism in commenting on 
the lack of capacity in the Allied war councils. He even 
mentioned the Waller case as one count in his indict- 
ment. But most of the people I talked to were grim 
rather than discouraged. They seemed to believe that the 
taste of defeat would rouse democratic energies and 
create more rather than less fighting spirit. American 
officials seemed calmer than the two or three Europeans 
I ran into. These latter live with the sense of Nazi power 
ys in their minds. They read into the news from 
Egypt and London and Moscow the defeats their coun- 
tries have suffered, the fatal weaknesses their govern- 


ments—even they themselves—revealed in hours of 


ision. Americans are calm not only out of innocence. 
Their self-confidence has behind it power and the sense 
of power. But it may lack realism. 
One European diplomat said of both the British and 
Americans: ‘They seem to treat each defeat as 1f it 
a single episode. It is explained or deplored and 
dismissed as something past that mustn’t happen 
They don't see these things as part of a sequence 
mounting accumulation 


¢ my that so far has held all but a few 


new ground lost to an 
niles of the 
Th 1 + ‘ CQ he 
ney aont seem to sense tne ¢ 
itrve effect of the whole series of defeats on those 


fighting, on the conquered vho must revolt, on the 
rals who must side with us.” 
Everyone seemed to assume a Western European front 


necessary but would be delayed by the struggle in 


Egypt. One or two Americans spoke of a second front as 
if the announced decision to open it was 1n itself an 
accomplishment—something done. One diplomat from a 


nquered country expressed the utmost skepticism about 
He said Russia was facing the greatest danger it had 
encountered and could only be saved by a powerful 
diversion in the West. In place of that he exper ted talk, 
promises—and delay. 
Much of the talk centered on Churchill's visit and his 
speech, then in progress, before the House of Commons. 
It was assumed by everyone I met that the Prime Minister 
would survive the test but would be weakened by it. 
What can they do? There’s nobody to replace him,” was 
a frequent comment. Neither Cripps nor Eden seemed 
to be a possible successor to Churchill. Eden’s unbroken 
record of weakness in time of crisis is held against him, 
despite his recent success in negotiating the agreement 


with Russia; Cripps is looked upon as able, stubborn, 0! 





fine moral fiber, but weak in Parliament and incapable of 


winning the confidence of the military 


There was some talk—but vague of the need for a 
united high command, some suggestion that it should | 


headed by an American. What had we done to met 


Nobody knew. Our virt 


seemed to be that we had been less badly 


such responsibility and power 
defeated th 
our allies and that the greatest potential strength lay in 
America. It was generally admitted that both China 
for no conceivable rea 


Russia had been subordinated 


son apart from pride or preyudice—in the Allied coun 


} 


cils. And tt was agreed that this is bad strategy. 

So much for Washington. I pass on these comments 
only because they indicate the state of mind I sensed in 
one of the blackest weeks since 1939—thouch no one 
even suggested the possibility of ultimate defeat. 

Since my return, the situation has improved in Exypt 
and worsened in Russia. Sevastopol was counted lost last 
weck. Today that heroic defeat has taken tts place in the 
spreading eastward drive of the Nazi armies. There will 
be no Tobruks along the way, but the Red Army is yield 
ing ground and German wedges have been driven 
through its lines to the Don River and the crucial rail 


) 


way connecting Moscow and Rostov. Resistance con- 
tinues to be terrific. But as this | 
he great German ottensive ts at last under 


is being written it 
is clear that t 
handed can sto 


way. Whether the Russians singl 


p 
Nazi machine is a question that hangs like a cloud over 
the Allied councils. Whatever may ultimately be done 
about a second front, the bitter fact 1s that no diversi 
sight at this hour when it lesperately 1 led 
IS im signt at this hour when it iS so at sperately 1 1K 
Meanwhile, the pressure in | gypt has been relieved, at 
least for the moment. The British counter-attack may 


momentum of Rommel’s drive. But it 1 
too early to feel confident. Auchinleck has drawn rcin 
forcements into Egypt from Syria and other Middle 


weakening defenses already hardly 


have broken th 


Eastern countri 


lequate. Meanwhile the Germans are said to be moving 
mechanized troops thr th the Balkans into Greece 


Whether these forces will be sent to bolster Rommcel's 


position or are being embled in preparation for a 
drive through Syria to Irak and Iran is still uncertain. 
A serious weakening of Allied defenses in those coun- 
tries might easily pr voke an attack. 

Whatever may be the outcome of the momentous bat 
tles now under way in Russia and in the eastern Medi 
terranean, one thing is certain: a single, comprehe nsive 
pattern of conquest is taking shape in which the Axis 
forces are combining to put pressure on all fronts at 


once and prevent the beleaguered armies of the United 


Nations from gaining the offensive anywhere. At some 
point—in Russia, in Egypt, in the West—that pattern 
must be smashed. Somewhere the Allies must seize the 


initiative. Until that hapy ens we cannot expect any re lief 


bad news that crowds our newspapers, 





HREE hundred ships torpedoed close to our 

shores have made America acutely aware of the 

shipping crisis. The great tanker traffic to our 
Eastern ports has virtually ceased; imports of coffee, 
bananas, cocoa, and other products have been sharply 
curtailed; supplies for our allies have begun to pile up 
on the docks awaiting shipment. The output of our 
yards has increased rapidly, but we are still losing ships 
more rapidly than we are building them. The amount 
of merchant shipping at the disposal of the United 
Nations today is little if any larger than the 45,000,000 
dead-weight tons controlled by the Allies in 1918. This 


tonnage scarcely met our needs in what was primarily a 
North Atlantic war. Now we need fleets of merchant 
vessels in every ocean. Yet even if we withdrew virtu- 


ally every ship from the Pacific and Indian oceans, we 
should hardly have enough for effective prosecution of 
the war in Europe. 

During the summer of 1918, with shipping being 


utilized at its maximum efficiency, about 18,000,000 
dead-weight tons were used to supply the Allies with 
essential imports. Britain alone required a minimum of 
9,000,000 tons. Essential service for the coasting trade, 
the colonies, and neutrals required another 10,000,000 
tons. About one-fifth of all Allied ships were assigned 
to militar 1aval service. Some of these vessels served 
as naval iliaries; others were engaged in transporting 
and supplying the armies in the field. Most of the re- 
maining tonnage was undergoing repairs made necessary 
by enemy attack or obsolescence. Under the rigid ration- 


ing system prescribed, British imports fell 50 per cent 
below pre-war amounts. 

Britain's shipping requirements in this war are cer- 
tainly far greater than in 1918. It imports as much food 
now and considerably more raw materials. Its industrial 
plant today is larger and is more completely engaged in 
the producti of war supplies. One factor increasing 
Britain's need for ships has been the enormous expan- 
sion in tl of petroleum and its products. Britain 
has no oil and must import enough to satisfy the tre- 
mendous demands of its navy, much of its merchant 
shipping, and a consid rable portion of its industrial 
plant. The use of ga line for planes, tanks, and other 
military equipment is many times that of 1918. Whereas 
Britain’s bare import requirements totaled 35,000,000 


tons during the last war, its minimum annual require- 
ments today must be at least 45,000,000 and possibly 
50,000,000 tons. 


Ships and New Fronts 


BY PAUL MAXWELL ZEIS 


The NATION 


Not only does a vastly increased amount of 200 
have to be transported, but port facilities today ar 
strained in a manner undreamed of twenty-five 
ago. The danger of enemy air attack has destroyed mucl 
of the usefulness of England’s Channel ports and 
paired the effectiveness of those on the North Sea. T) 
remaining ports can operate only during daylight. 1 
cumulative effect of these difficulties is to diminish t 
number of voyages which each vessel can make. 

Even more significant is the elimination of short-! 
voyages, the necessity of bringing all supplies fr 
countries several thousand miles away. In normal tin 
Britain received nearly one-third of its imports fr 
Europe, and this was largely true even in 1918. T] 
Nazi conquest of the Continent has of course elimina 
all possibility of obtaining food, lumber, ore, or ot! 
products from sources close at hand. Finally, the virt 
severing of Britain’s life line through the Mediterran: 
has required the rerouting of all shipping from I 
and the East around the Cape of Good Hope, and 
duced by at least one-third the effective carrying capa 
of this shipping. In these circumstances the minin 
tonnage necessary to satisfy Britain’s requirements 
probably nearly 15,000,000 dead-weight tons. 

The submarine is perhaps even more effective in 
war than it was twenty-five years ago. The Germans n 
have free use of French ports, while the Allies ar 
nied access to the southern Irish bases which were 
valuable in anti-submarine work during the last \ 
is no longer possible as in 1918 to establish a ser 
blockade of the enemy’s submarines by laying mine fi 
across the English Channel and the North Sea. Impro\ 
ments in design have enabled submarines to operat 
with success even on this side of the Atlantic, and heavy 
Allied naval requirements in the Mediterranean and t 
Pacific have reduced materially the number of ant 
submarine craft available in the North Atlani 
along our own coasts. While we shall probably be able 
to prevent losses at the catastrophic rate of 1917, it 
unlikely that with the naval units available we shall be 
able to reduce sinkings much below the 250,000 gt 
tons a month incurred during most of 1918. Su 
Dunkirk there have been relatively few months when 
shipping losses dropped much below this figure. Many 
factors not now foreseen may effect a change in the rat 
but on the basis of what has happened it would be un- 

} 


wise to expect British and Canadian shipyards to do 
more than replace the ships that are sunk in the Atlantic. 
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Net additions to the Allied fleet and replacements for 
Pacific sinkings must come from American production. 

As new shipping becomes available, some of it will 
surely be earmarked for supplying the Soviet Union. 
A glance at the map reveals the tremendous difficulties 
lved. The shortest route from New York to the 


ports 1s approximately 5,000 miles, through wa 


ich may be impassable for much of the year. The 
ind Africa is nearly 15,000 miles. Ship 
this route cannot hope to complete more than three 
icross the Pacific to Vlad 


ai- 


a year. A third route 
closed by Japan’s entry into the war 
lo send two ships a day to Russia, certainly not a vast 


require the continuous service of 


the war 1s to be won, it seems certain that a sccond 
must be established in Western Europe to take 
pressure off the Russians in the east. The assembling 
an American expeditionary force in Britain clearly 


foreshadows an invasion of the Continent. The estab- 


ent and maintenance of this front will require a 


mount of shipping, an amount for which no reli- 
measure is furnished by the shipping requirements 


French, American, and British forces in the last 


r. The troops at the front then were supported by 


i 


h factories and farms, but now they will have to 


n the bulk of their supplies from overseas. In 1918 
pping experts estimated that between 7,000,000 and 
0,000 tons of shipping would be necessary to 


sport and maintain an American army of 2,000,00: 
n in France without aid from that country. In thi 


of mechanized warfare the estimate would have t 


rals¢ d. 


The problem is further complicated by the destitution 


f the conquered peoples. The Nazis have alread 
uned away from Western Europe nearly all the re 
es of food, clothing, and materials. If they are driver 
m France, or Norway, or Italy, they will certainly 
troy everything of value before they leave. The is 


ling Allies will face the immediate problem of sup 
ying the minimum requircments of food, clothin; 
lf | people. How mudi ae 

fuel for miulisons of people. ow much tonnage 
might be needed for this purpose is a matter of con 


cture, but certainly the establishment of a second front 
Western Europe will ultimately require millions of 
tons of shipping in excess of that which entered th 
ports of continental Europe during the last war. 
Moreover, in at least two other regions of the world 

the Middle East and the Oricnt—great Allied armies 
must be maintained or established. In both areas the 
paucity of industrial plants in the immediate vicinit 
makes it necessary for the vast bulk of military supplies 


to come by sea over routes many thousands of miles Jong. 


protection the British have been able to 


Under strong 








get a few convoys through the Mediterranean, but losses 


both to shipping and to the naval escort vessels hay 
been severe. Even the ships circumnavigating Africa 
have risked destruction by German submarines operatin; 
presumably from some point on the west coast of Africa 
and this route has become far more perilous now that 
Japanese surface raiders are able to penetrate the Indian 
Ocean. Lack of shipping has been the most important 
factor restricting the striking power of the British Mid 
die Eastern armies. To strengthen these armies it s¢ 
almost impcrative to reopen the Mediterranean sea r 

But this can only be achieved by the opening of a \ 

ern front either in Europe or in French North Africa, 
which in turn will create vast new demands for shi 
In whatever direction Allied strategists turn, the diff 
culty is always the same—there just are not enough 
ships. 

In the Pacific the crisis 1s even more severe. It is esti 
mated that Japan has used about 500,000 troops in its 
conquests of recent months. Pitted against a greatly 
inferior enemy, its forces were operating in waters re la 
tively close to Japan itself or to well-established Japa- 
nese bases. In retaking the ground lost to Japan the 
United Nations will be confronted with a problem of 
quite different magnitude. Whether Japan is finally d 
feated in the East Indies, in China, in Russia, or in Japan 
proper is immaterial for the purposes of the present 
discussion. In any case it is obvious that tremendous 
naval and air forces and powerful expeditionary armi 
will be required, Considering Japan's great strategic ad 
vantages it is conservative to estimate that 2,000,000 wel! 
equipped troops will be needed to destroy its fighting 
power. These soldiers may come from Australia, India, 
China, or Russia, as well as from Britain and America, 
but most of their equipment will have to come from 
America. Ships will have to make round trips of nearly 
20,000 miles while constantly running the risk of de 
struction by Japanese submarines or surface units. It is 
no exaggeration to say that the maintenance of suppl 
to these armies may require more than 2,000 ships. In 
fact, ultimate shipping requirements in the Pacific will 
probably exceed those in the Atlantic. Distances acro 
the Pacific are so much greater that it takes two or thre« 
ships to transport the same amount of cargo in a year 
that can be carried by one Atiantic vessel. 

The one bright spot in the picture is the tremendous 
increase of construction in American yards. The present 
construction program of the Maritime Commission is 
for 2,900 vessels totaling about 31,000,000 dead-weight 
tons. This is nearly twice the projected program of the 
Shipping Board in the last war. And thts time ships are 
actually being completed in time to be of use. Few of 
the vessels contracted for by the Shipping Board after 
our entry into the war in 1917 were completed in time 
to be put in service before the Armistice. Our ship- 
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building program aided the Allies only in the sense that 
they were able to reduce imports below the safety point 


he assumption that excess tonnage would 


in 1918 ont I 


be available in 1919. 

The last three years have witnessed a phenomenal 
increase in the number of yards and ways available for 
the construction of merchant shipping. Production has 
increased from a little more than 100,000 tons a year 
in 1938 to 700,000 tons a month at the present time. 
Ships are now being launched at the rate of about 
two a day, and before the end of this year it is hoped 
that they will be completed at a rate of three or four a 
day. On the basis of progress already achieved it seems 
probable that the program of 786 ships of 8,000,000 
tons to be produced this year can be fulfilled. In subse- 
quent years produ tion of 10,000,000 or even 15,000.- 
000 tons of shipping a year can be attained. Ultimately 
American construction will more than compensate for 
ship sinkings and create a constantly increasing reservoir 
of essential shipping for use in the war effort. 

But the increased output of American yards can do 
little to alleviate our shipping shortage this summer and 
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fall. Our military strategists will be plagued with trans- 
portation difficulties throughout this critical year. D 
opments in Europe and Africa may compel the establish. 
ment of a western front regardless of risk. By 
planning and rigid rationing of tonnage we may find | 
necessary shipping. We cannot do so, however, wit 
placing serious restrictions on our effort in the Mid 
East and the Orient. 

In brief review, the present Allied tonnage of s 
45,000,000 dead-weight tons is just sufficient to fur: 
essential neutral services, to supply auxiliaries for e 
ing navies, to ferry supplies to Britain, and to maint 
relatively small forces in the Middle East and the Ori 
Invasion of Western Europe or North Africa with | 
armies and the maintenance of really strong forces 
the Middle East might well require a 50 per « 
crease of present tonnage. Any great war effort in 
Orient would require another 50 per cent increase. | 
really adequate conduct of the war the United Nat 
need two ships for every one they now posses 
hope for victory rests with the American shipbuildi: 
program. 


larmers vs. the Farm Bureau 


BY DALE KRAMER 


EHIND the battle in Congress over appropriations 
for the Farm Security Administration is a struggle 
which conceivably may change the direction of 


American agriculture. It has been smoldering for a long 
time. On the surface it appears to be a difference be- 
tween the top third of the farmers, who take the cream 
of agricultural income, and the rest, who divide the blue 
milk. But the effort of the New Deal to assist the bottom 
group and the alliance between the spokesmen for the 
well-to-do farmers and the lobbyists for big business 
have added far-reaching political implications. 

Of immediate importance is the effect that an ade- 
opriation for the FSA will have on the Food 
for Victory program recently outlined by Secretary of 
Agriculture Wickard. The department's chief economist, 
H. R. Tolley, summed up the situation briefly in testi- 
mony before the Joint Committee on Reduction of Non- 


Essential Federal Expenditures, headed by Senator Byrd 


Low-income farmers u rally do not have the Cay ital 
or the credit for machinery or the ability to use labor 
effectively. They have not used their labor effectively, 
by and large, in past years, and there is a great reservoir 
of partly employed farm labor that is going to be, we 


believe, very needed in 1942 and in 1943, and as long 


as this [war} keeps on, to produce the food that 
needed by the people of our country, by our all 
abroad, and by our armed forces. 


More specifically, the Farmers’ Union, second largest 
farm organization and the most progressive of the 1 
groups, estimates that in 1943 half a million low-in 


farmers, if given FSA help, can supply an army 


= 


2,400,000 men with milk, cheese, and eggs for a j 
and with potatoes, pork, and butter for six months. 
The attack on the FSA by the economy forces in Con 
gress, like that on the CCC and NYA, was anticipa 
Many diatribes against assistance to marginal farmer 


were delivered before the Byrd committee. When S 

ern politicians learned that FSA clients had enfranchised 
themselves by paying poll taxes out of their loans, t! 
protests became even more violent. It developed that 
FSA officials were aware of this use of the loans. As : 

as the Southern Senators—Glass of Virginia, McKellar 
of Tennessee, George of Georgia, and Byrd—had 1 
covered from this shock, they put C. B. Baldwin, FSA 
administrator, through a sharp cross-examination. Bald 
win, supported by Senator La Follette, fought back, jus 
tifying the payment of poll taxes out of ISA loans on 


the ground that it helped to rehabilitate farmers by giv- 


ing them a fecling of greater responsibility as citizens 
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The debate became so acrimonious at one point that 
Senator Glass threatened to bar Baldwin from Virginia, 


the fact that Virginia is the FSA administrator's 


Senate finally voted th« appropriation, though 
from the sum requested by the Presi- 
Lhe House balked, and in recent weeks liberal 
oups, labor organizations, and religious bodi 

n trying to break the deadlock 
From the long-range point of view the most impor 
velopment of the battle has been the appearance 
lers of the Farm Bureau, the most powerful mem 
the farm bloc, against the appropriation. Thx 
Edward A. O'Neal, an Alabama 

: 


ter, not only opposed the FSA but showed his or- 


' } 4 
jureau's president, 


nization’s growing animosity toward the New Deal's 

Je agricultural program, speaking with some bitter- 

s of both ex-Secretary Wallace and Secretary Wickard 

On the other hand, representatives of the department 

1 in the record some facts showing the Bureau's 

ise of its government connections. The undercover 

truggle thus brought partly into the open 1s the more 

eresting because the Department of Agriculture cre- 
{1 and nourished the Farm Bureau. 


During World War I county farm bureaus were estab- 





| by the department in rural areas to help increase 
roduction. County agents distributed literature on scien- 
farming and gave personal attention to knotty prob 
Later home demonstrators advised farm women on 
r methods of canning, chicken-raising, and the other 
of the farm wife. Boys and girls were organized in 
1-H Clubs which became schools of scientific farming. 
In time the county farm bureaus were consolidated into 
groups, and in 1920 the American Farm Bureau 
Federation was established as an independent organiza- 
tion. In the years that followed, Republican administra- 
1s recognized the advantage of an organization which, 
the Farm Bureau’s first national president boasted, 
clped to keep down “unrest” among farmers. 
Other government-financed services were tied in. The 
county agent’s office housed the local Farm Bureau; the 
rent solicited Farm Bureau dues, sent out Farm Bureau 
etters in franked envelopes, and put Farm Bureau news 


in the local newspapers under his name. The 4-H Clul 





were brought under the auspices of the Farm Bureau, 
and the government-paid home demonstrator organized 
er meetings under the Farm Bureau banner. Some state 
legislatures were induced to grant financial aid; in Iowa, 
for example, each county must furnish a sum double the 
total of all Farm Bureau dues. To swell the treasury 
small-town business men were enlisted as members 
Naturally, leaders of other farm organizations found it 
dificult to compete against such ample funds and wer 











infuriated. The late Milo Reno, a prominent officer of 





the Farmers’ Union and a leader of the farm risings in 








the latter days of the Hoover Administrat early 
warned dey artment officials. “You are creating a Fr 
enstein monster,’ he said, “and sor day it wi 
troy ye 

Certain u ory operati t Farm Bureat 
ers during the 1920's, revealed in the Muscle S! 
vestigatior 1 Ser r George W. Norris to declare 
that “the t will come when American farmer 
will realize by whom they are being deceived,” but th 


< 

department passed over the unpleasantness. In hi 

vestigation Norris discovered that Farm Bureau leader 
had sold their organization lock, stock, and barrel to 
the American Cyanamid Company and others who op- 
posed government operation of the fertilizer proj 

though under government operation farmers would have 
obtained cheaper fertilizer. Evidence read into the record 
showed that Farm Bureau officials had also sold their 
educational facilities—along with the services of the 
government-paid county agents, home demonstrators, 
and 4-H Club leaders 


Among the purchasers were the Asphalt Institute, the 


to other big-business groups 


National Lumbermen’s Association, the Copper and 
Brass Research Association, and several utilities. Farm 
Bureau officers made a proposal to the American Shi 
owners’ Association to propagandize for ship subsidies 
in return for a fee of $94,000, but it was rejected, as 
was an offer to assist the chain stores. The investigation 
showed that men posed as Farm Bureau speakers when 
in reality they were paid representatives of big-business 
groups, and that propaganda was inserted into so-called 
educational moving pictures. The smaller government 
employees and volunteer workers were unaware that 
they served the selfish ends of national Farm Bureau 
leaders. 

The New Deal agricultural leadership is not entirely 
without responsibility for the present situation. Early in 
1933, after more than three years of depression, disillu- 
+} } 


sioned farmers had left the Farm Bureau by the hun 


dreds of thousands. The AAA gave the organization 
new life by permitting the tremendous stream of benefit 
checks to flow partly through the Farm Bureau machin 
ery. The county agent became a more powerful figure 
in rural areas than ever. In Alabama, O’Neal’s home 
state, blanks were franked out which, when signed by 
the recipients, authorized the Farm Bureau to deduct 
dues from the benefit checks. It was government mail 
and the AAA worksheet was mentioned; the hint could 
not escape the farmer. An investigation conducted r 

cently by the department, some of the results of which 
were inserted into the records of the Byrd committee, 
showed that in the South, particularly in Alabama, gov- 
ernment-paid officials still assisted in membership drive 

letters of an organizational nature were franked out, and 
Farm Bureau officers often sat at the side of the govern- 


ment representative who handed out the benefit checks, 









{ i ded Farm Bureau dues. H. L. 
fitch ral retary of the Southern Tenant Farm- 
ers’ Union, in a mprehensive survey revealed that a 
f n nd farm workers are Farm Bureau 
ut their consent and even without their 
landlords “set off” their dues from 

5 an ] r Ip hares. 
The conflict between the Farm Bureau and the depart- 
nt developed partly because the wealthier commercial 
farmers who dominate the Bureau have no desire to see 
their poorer neighbors come into competition with them, 


partly because these leaders are conservatives who have 
lways worked closely with the large corporations. 
Whether or not the policy of selling the organization's 
pparatus dire tly to interested parties for propaganda 
urposes has been discontinued is impossible to say, but 
tigation like the one once conducted by 
senator Norris should be worth a Senate committee's 


time. Some of the worst offenders, it is true, have left 


_ 
4 


m Bureau pay roll. But they have gone directly 


to one or another of the big-business groups they for- 


merly served secretly, and they retain influence in Farm 


The department is finding, like Dr. Frankenstein, that 
its “monster” has unexpected vitality. In some states 


tutory tion will be necessary to separate the Farm 


Bureau from the department's extension service. Efforts 


by enemies of the Farm Bureau 


lat nm 


ind Iowa have failed. Many of the exten- 


_ 


Thou hts on 


{In The Nation of June 20 ]. Alvarez del Vayo raised 
Jue ftions of such 1m portance for the achievement Of a 
democratic victory and a people’s peace that the editors 
asked a number of persons of various nationalities, ex- 
perts in the field of international relations, to contribute 
to a discussion of the matin 


pornts of his article. Some of 


the comments received were printed last week, others 


and the vest will appear in subsequent 


G. A. BORGESE 


Prof r of Italian Literature at the University of Cht- 


Ca and duthor of G 


‘ath: T/ fod March 0} Pasa m” 


DO not think that the new pact between Russia and 
| Britain or Russia’s understanding with the United 
States offers a basis on which the democratic forces in 
the United Nations can work toward the establishment 


ice in Europe and the world. Necdless 


to say, the agreements of Stalin with the Tory gentle- 


sion leaders, some holding posts in state agri 


leges, others protected by civil service, are con 


and Want to sec 


the Farm Bureau retain tts ] 


. 1 cies ; 2 m be af " : rn } 
if the department enforces its rule against the 


| 
mployees in organizatior 


government funds or « 
the Farm Bureau will suffer greatly. 

The chief beneficiary of such a policy is lil 
be the Farmers’ Union. The Grange, which thoug! 
erally conservative is opposed to government assi 
to the Farm Bureau, will be aided to some extent 
it is less aggressive than the Union. In some st 
Wisconsin, the Dakotas, Montana, Kansas, Nebra 
Colorado, and Oklahoma—the Farmers’ Union is 
ready more powerful than the Bureau, and it is gair 
elsewhere. Its president, James G. Patton of Color 
is young and aggressive; most of the narrow-min 
breast-beating Icaders typical of old farm mover 
have been shaken out. Patton has established close v 
ing relations with the C. I. O., the A. F. of L., 
the railroad brotherhoods. The Southern Tenant Far 
ers’ Union has under consideration a plan to join t 
Farmers’ Union in a body. Meanwhile, the Farm B 
national leadership has suffered an added blow in 
defection of the Ohio and Vermont units, whose 1 
sentatives differed sharply with O'Neal at the FSA | 
ings. It appears probable—unless John L. Lew: 
drive proves too disruptive—that a progressive o1 
zation which can speak for a majority of the farm 


at last on the way. 


orld War IIT?” 


men are infinitely more palatable than his pact of 

with the Nazi gangsters. Russia, however, not only 
indorsed the principle of non-intervention in the inter 
affairs of other states—a principle which, as Mr. 
Vayo points out, includes the germs of a Metter: 
peace—but has also, in the treaty with England, ins 
ently separated the European sector from the global v 


1 f 


and, what is worse, admitted the possibility of a peri 
twenty years or more during which the balance of po' 
should rule the world. Now this is exactly the ‘cool 
off” period in which the egg would be preserved for 
the Metternich-Talleyrand peace to hatch. 

The heavy pressure, military and political, to wh h 
Russia is subjected may explain the deal. It does not 
make of it the base for a new world. 

I do not think that disarmament and the creation o 


a new League of Nations with broader powers backed 


an international police force would be a strong enoug) 
alternative to a peace based on the balance of power 


do think that a different and more thoroughgoing system 








1 or the new “ ‘fr the trat i 
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supreme power. 
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nk. with Mr. del Vayo, that only a social 


ruction of Europe can provide the basis for a 


pe 
| 7 we sntheatmwae ¢ 
peace. I also think that socialism whatevet 
: . ’ 
\ Nn 1 | al qual itions of its meaning iS A 


1 


i 
il way of life and that a socialist peace in Euro 





lurable unless Europe ts a part of a pea 
gressively socialist world 
ot approve of Article 3 of the Atlantic Char 


h makes possible the continued existence 


states after the war. Nor do I approve of the 


with due respect for their existing obligation 
leaves, in Article 4 of the Atlantic Charter, a larve 


for economic imperialism. Nor do I appr 


ause in Article 8 “pending the establishment « 
r and permanent system of general securit) 
however involuntarily, includes the germs of 


ng-off” period and of a Metternich-Talleyrand 


lerico-fascist—New Order. 


1 1 | nee ” c } nla 
not think that the interests of the people « 
> conference, or 
} . 1 ° oe 
uinery that already is being set 1 


> intervention of the existing political part: 
th the creation of new ones, which w 
le opportunity for adequate development or for 


intercommunication in the various sectors 


1 


CS of the 


1 I hope it can be avoided, that “ultimate co 


world at war. Nor do I think it d 


n out of the hands of the old-line diplom 
explosion of bioody, destructive, and uncoor 
revolutions. 

s clear immediately after Munich that a differ 

ild be attempted. A group of people offered a 
of action which they called ‘The City of Man.” It 
tibed in The Nation as a “realistic Utopia 
ncept was that a few people, as responsible int 

as they were free of commitments to establish: 

s and of ambition for direct political power, shou! d 
systematically but promptly the most decisi 
thus providing the masses with inspiration and 
with the cor 


iders—in so far as they need it- 
t for their leadership. 
ith that name, or with whatever other name may 


preferable, with that group or another, and with 


i 


r people—not too many—added to the initial group, 
( | believe more firmly than ever that such an approach 


the only way to obtain results in thought and action 
re it is too late. This is a concrete proposal for the 
nds of The Nation and for Mr. del Vayo to consider. 
His admirable article should not remain unproductive. 









JULIUS DEUTSCH 
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Minister of War of Austria; General tr 


Cd l i ) [ l If or the ¢ } [ 
garding an rnational order. But we live in an « 
} ‘ ; + ¢ 4 ¢ 
yheava rns for new forms. The bala 
power, the traditional requisite of diplomacy, would 


if it were to be reestablished—be again upset, as alv 


and this disturbance would lead to new wars. T 


vent this the new order in the world must no longer 
power of individual states | 
upon the sovereign power of a superstate organization 
The individual states would then have I 


built upon the sovercign 


‘SS power but 


more rights. The task we should have to perform would, 
in this event, not be the establishment of a balance of 
power, but the securing for each state of as m: 
as are essential for its existence and further d 
ment—a balance of rights, in short, rather than a balar 
of power 


Within the limitations of a short article this thou, 


can only be touched upon, but perhaps I shall succeed 
in making myself understood if I describe in broad ¢ 


f 


line the international organization of states I hay 


mind. 

The post-war international federation of states should 
be controlled by an international parliament. Thus th 
would no longer be career diplomats; in their st 
lirect representatives of the people would participat 
leading positions. Thus the question whether fascist 


states should be permitted to take part in an inter! 


tional federation would solve itself. Their participation 
‘ 


would in practice be 


political rights by the citizen is a prerequisite of 


international parliament. Whether members of the 


impo ible since the exercise of 


ternational parliament should be elected by the citizens 
of a country or appointed by its national parliament is 
a question of secondary importance. 

An international federation of states without sufficient 
authority would be still-born, as was the League of Na 
tions after the Versailles treaty. At least the following 
prerogatives should be considered within the sphere of 
the federation: 

1. International police authority (the armed services ) 

2. Control of national currencies by a federation 

3. International economic regulations (trade and 
commerce). 

4. International contro] of means of transportation 
on land, by sea, and in the air. 

5. Internationa 


diciary. 


I ju us 
6. International education. 
This enumeration is, of course, not complete; it is 
merely designed to point to some of the more important 


possibilities. Once an international superstate has beca 








i l ty 1S I und tO Gevelop. 


On or must be made 1f future 
+} 
i eens ) LAP 
i m 
; 
A] | f ill of r ut 
! ‘ ] pl y y 
i 
} 
t of t val r s there can be no 
f 1) t of lictator states is a pr 
lem that quite ¢ ot i technically as well 
politically. Just « if these states were d 
prived of the richt dey iviation—including avia- 
tion for commercial and transportation purposes, too— 
they would have no opportunity to rearm in a field dec 
sive for modern warfare. 
It is self-evident that an international order along 


such lines presuppos« 1 certain homogeneity in the 


political life of the nations, although 1t need be by no 


means uniform. But even far-reaching social assimila- 


tions would come to pass more or less swiftly. The states 
will have to gain control over the vital production cen- 


; lect +h r } 1a, 
(crs lest tne roqaucers some day 


set themselves up as 


masters of the nations’ destinies. In other words, to 


destroy the economic springs of fasctsm—-in Germany, 


! 


heavy industry and the big landowners—is for democ- 


. 


racy no less than a question of life or death. 


REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


J rojessor of Ap} 


Pa istianity at Union TI a 
4l€u Chrristia diy & Hion Heolo vical 


WMinary 


R. DEL VAYO is quite right in his apprehensions 
L about the hazards we face in establishing a decent 
peace. Complacency in regard to the war might still 
cause victory to elude us; and complacency about the 


1} 


possibilities of a durable peace might prove equally 


disastrous. The democratic forces are on the whole weak 


Who, 


British labor will be the 


nd disorganized for instance, can believe that 
dominant force 1n a post-war 


logs 
i 


There are, however, some hopeful elements in the 
sation. It can hardly be denied that Britain has learned 
he lesson that tt cannot maintain order on the Conti- 
nt merely by manipulating a precarious balance of 
er bet n Continental nations. It 1s probable, 
igh not certain, that we have learned the necessity 
ing responsibly 
f nations. We 1 of cour 


ychosis of fear, disillusionment, 


he world. But it is not likely. These 


in building a community 

succumb once more to a 
ind withdrawal from 
lessons, which 
itions learn by bitter experience, are not merely the 
radical and labor forces. While tt is 


rtainly true that a triumph of reaction in the field of 


quisition of th 


| 
national arrangements, it is not true that a decent peace 


domestic politic ; would seriously imperil creative inter- 


I pends altogether upon the victory in the domestic 


strugele of the traditional radical and labor forces. The 


The NAT yN 
fact is that an understanding, or lack of it, of what the 
international situation requires has cut across t! 
tional party lines in a remarkable way in recent 
I should think that the British political situatior 


better hopes for the future than the weakness 


Labor Party would seem to ju tify. 

Mr. del Vayo seems to me to be in error in fi 
that the world may revert to the traditional balar 
power politi 


perialism as much grec 


I should regard the peril of a n 
ater than the danger of 
Russia, 
Britain, and America—are bound to dominate the 
} 


balance of power. The four great powers 


in the event of an Axis defeat. The new under 
with Russia increases the chances of war-time arrat 


ments becoming the basis for mutual commitments after 
the war. There is bound to be some balance of 

in a post-war world, in the sense that politics is ney 

freed from the necessity of seeking an equilibrium of 
social forces. The question is whether the balance o! 
power will be organized or unorganized. I think the 
prospects are that it will be organized, and that the 
danger we must guard against will be a too imperialist 
organization. 

However, the understanding at which we have arrived 
with Russia is likely to prevent the domination of t! 
post-war world by a purely Anglo-Saxon imperialisi 
and that is a gain. Mr. del Vayo's excellent analysis dox 
not offer any positive suggestions about the met! 
world organization. On that task the democratic { 
are all equally vague and weak. We know that a balan 
of power won't do, and we are equally certain that th 
old League of Nations is inadequate. What shall take 
place? Regional and hemispheric federations? Work 
federation? Federation of the democracies only? 

Whatever the end toward which we must strive, 
must undoubtedly begin with new constitutional con 
mitments by the four great powers, seek to include othe 
powers in these commitments as much as possib! 
ginning with the other United Nations, and strive anc 
hope for the extension of responsibilities to all mat 
in time, so that imperialistic corruption of a new worlc 


H 
order will be avoided. 


OCTAVIO MANGABEIRA 
Former Foreign Minister of Brazil 
LIVED in Europe before the war and during the 

if first nine months of the war—until the fall of 
France. I have the impression that the great mistake 0! 
the democracies has been the tolerance, even the good- 
will, with which they cooperated in the development o! 
the dictatorships. 

It is clear, as the facts have proved, that dictatorshi 
and democracy cannot coexist. One nation is devoted to 
pacific and civilized activities. Another nation, somctumes 
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, 


hbor, is prepared and educated for fighting. It is 
rdinary if the second nation one day takes ad- 


L 
N 


of its education and preparation for war to atta 
Lairea t hetwee lamp vy 1 totalita- 
hoice 1s not between democracy and totalta 
The choice is between civilization and crime. 
ition cannot exist where there are not some fun- 


the name of the 


tal liberties, mo matter what 
system. On the other hand, there are no effec- 
tties in the absence of adequate conditions of 
life. Democracy without a social and economic 
ition corresponding to democratic ideals is not 
it is fraud. 


y 
’ 


| Vayo is absolutely right when he warns against 
ls of the old diplomacy working for the forces 
have so injured democratic institutions. Now- 


» only way to secure intervention by the people 
at decisions is to have their real representatives 
rovernment, because only the actions of govern- 
effective: every day governments become 
r, and every day they draw closer to one another. 
re the kind of men in power is of the highest 
dy can defend intervention by one nation in the 
| life of another nation. But everybody must 
> that it will be imperative to create an inter- 
organization and to endow it with the material 
essary to implement it—otherwise it would be 
nic as the League of Nations. This organization 
sure, not the same regime for all peoples, which 
be nonsense, but civilization in the world, that is, 
mum of liberty and economic security, the only 
f an enduring peace. 
theory that the people of each nation should 
its form of government is perfect if the people 
{ make the choice. But if the form that the govern- 
takes is imposed by a tyrant, as history shows it 
1s been, then application of the theory will result 
consecration of tyranny. 
> Atlantic Charter has interpreted the facts and the 
stances of a given historical moment. However, 
world of the future which will arise from the 


of the United Nations there is something to be 


to it from some of the speeches of the President 
United States. 
e treaty between England and Russia, supplemented 


- understandings between the United States and the 


Union, offers a wide basis for the reconstruction 
world through the readjustment both of commu- 


nd of democrac y: 


lon't believe in communism because I don’t believe 


a way of life based on pure materialism. But I do 


r r¢ 


ve that a just and honest socialization, on the basis 


ul fraternity, is the only means by which democracy 


tvive and peace endure. 
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Everybody's business 
BY KEITH HUTCHISON 
A Tax on Spending 
< 
ONGRESS has done singularly little so far to im- 
plement the President’s seven-point program for 
the prevention of inflation. On the one hand, it is ham- 
stringing the Office of Price Administration by cutting 
down its appropriation and refusing to grant it funds 
for subsidizing producers squeezed between rising costs 


ing to the demands of the farm lobby that government- 


and the price ceiling; on the other, it appears to be yield- 


held grain be not released below parity prices. Still worse 
is the emasculation of the Treasury's tax program at the 
hands of the House Ways and Means Committee. 
Heaven knows Mr. Morgenthau’s proposals were 
over-modest in relation to the vast total of government 


expenditure scheduled for 1942-43 and to the volume 


of purchasing power unmatched by goods which is a 
constant threat to all efforts at price control. But the 


Ways and Means Committee in its tentative report } 


is 
lopped $2.8 billion off the Treasury request for an addi- 
tional $8.7 billion. It has left estate tax rates at present 
levels and scaled down sharply the income-tax and ex- 


cise increases suggested by the Treasury. The one s 


| ef cént excise 
tax on freight transportation, which, since freight is an 


nificant addition it has proposed is a 5 


important item in most costs, is likely to play hob with 
the whole price-ceiling system. 

In easing individual and corporation income taxes the 
Ways and Means Committee was responding to the pres- 
sure of the business lobbies. It turned a deaf ear, how- 
ever, to the cherished money-raising plan of these same 
interests—the sales tax. At one time it seemed as if there 
might be a Congressional majority for this levy, but 
rumblings from back home convinced many Representa- 


I 


tives that it was bad medicine for an election year 


Nevertheless, this alleged solution to the fiscal problem 
is still being assiduously urged by a large part of the 
pool of war-generated 
surplus income. We may have been saved from a sales 


press as the only way to tap the 


tax this year, but it will inevitably be brought forward 
again in 1943 unless meanwhile some alternative has 
been found. 

One possibility that is now exciting a good deal of 
interest in Washington is a tax on spending which would 
avoid the unfair incidence of the sales tax and at the 
same time restrict purchasing power to a total corr 
sponding to the volume of goods available. Among thie 
several variations of this proposal is a scheme developed 
by Jerome Weinstein, a well-known New York tax 
attorney, who has kindly given me permission to quote 
from a memorandum he has prepared. 


The NATION 


ence of the Weinstein plan is ‘a progressive Considerations of space forbid a detailed exposition of 


on the exercise of purchasing power in excess of a Mr. Weinstein’s proposals for effective operation of hj: 
t amount during the fixed period.” Two scheme. It is not without its administrative difficy}tie. 
the amount of exempt pur- but I do not think these would be any greater, if a: 
d annual expenditure as those involved in the collection of a sales tax 


timated volume of civilias event the plan is one which deserves public di 


if 


and the closest examination by the tax expetts. 


In the Wind 


ARTIN DIES dined with a friend the other 


amount would be 


{ ! 1+ 
hOF cacn adult, 


; 
n up a great fi 
, : 
yx them. Maybe the co 


ts and get to worl 


per cent on the 
ONE OF THE MOST intricate of the plans for pe 


it would probably prove desit 
: , . rae reconstruction now in circulation was drafted by Ely 
ec limit on the total purchasabi ; 4 

sain 
: son, the bridge expert 
thin a fixed period. ‘ 


Mr. Weinstein does not propose that these coupons GEORGE SOKOLSKY is vhost-wri 
ould be used in connection with all forms of expen- ewey’s campaign speeches. 


diture but only for goods and services for which poten- 
!ACOB THORKELSON, the first open fascist to be ¢ 


tial total demand is likely to exceed potential total supply , 
; : pony to Congress, won in 1938 largely because Senator W 


at ceilinged prices. This would mean primarily food and ; ais 
. fused to support his own party's candidate. Thor 
clothes, while such items as rent, insurance, electricity eae ae ; 
inning again this year, but Wheeler 1s actively 
D eneh aaautone entestd las meted ob least nl a ages 
pease maior vould be exempt, at least until such im and backing Wellington Rankin, Jeannett 
or other factors made restriction ities 


irable. As Mr. Weinstein points 


iding itself his plan would prob- 


I 


HE REVEREND GERALD WINROD of Kan: 
: as running for the United States Senate, has 
ssitv of setting up rationing ae a3 } 
: ithdrawn his candid His reasons are not knows 
At the same time : 
rh to deal with temporary COMPANIES WHICH BROADCAST from a: 
in the event of a ( y stations have in the past refrained from u 
- 1 f verticIng Ni f The rm 
Imini trator otf the at | esuve lor advertising purposes. I] } 
the requiremer was breached in a recent broadcast by General Motors f 
the army air base ; itterson Field in Ohio 
signed by C. E. Wilson, pre 
f the corporation, read by the commanding of! 


Ol it 
I 


ie i Id. 


4 RADICAL who in the past has had many run-ins ' 
overnment recently registered in the forty four-to 
lraft group. On the line wher » was asked to nan 
one who would 


rote, “the FBI.” 


amount AN OFFICIAL of a Norwegian town planned to join the 

ation to the local Quisling organization, and his intentions someno 

t put became known to the people. When he left his house one 
to whom the payiment morning he found a path of evergreen boughs leading ft 

ild not be a deterrent his doorstep to a cemetery nearby. 

Furthermore, and by reason of its uniform and equal 
[The $5 prize for the best item received in June g 

}. L. of New York for his story about Representatit l 


of One ens, published [une 13.} 


pplication to all sales, a general sales tax cannot operate 


ay} 
— aly leterren m the . p] ’ 
progressively as a d rrent on the use ol surplus pur- 


hasing power 
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‘he Bugbear of Pragmatism 


S>MATIC TEST: ESSAYS ON THE HISTORY 
EAS. By H. B. Parkes. The Colt Press. $3. 


LIAM JAMES SAID: EXTRACTS FROM THE 
LISHED WRITINGS OF WILLIAM JAMES. 


$2.75 


ways of think- 


; the béte } 


own mission fre- 


One hero crushes 
lism; another 


rd proves that ai 
more comp 
| 


Css; Stil Ot 


hers ymatic you 

low form of cunning, es, it is : anes 
palmed off as all 

inted out, man must take a chance, he ts 
h the pragmatist adds, “I have no 


But this 


He tells 


Test” and 


ent intellec- 


las CONcrete con. 
ences enal 


Over, 1n 


1 


‘nto musi or 1tS OWN SaK 


to music for Our OWN §S 
in two things. It can mean that we 
xplanation me ur external benefit, as when we trade 
‘or in science no one has yet accused “‘success’’ of cnowledge in order to feel superior or to 


nda 


{ 
te ool 
emptid 


] 
! i 


e and gross. it can also mean ¢ nponderable 
vhere Mr. Parkes and others, less competent, boggle ten to music becaus 


1 


matism is in its application to thought in general, n other words, is good not in the air but 


ethics, and religion. With seeming finality Mr. ve it or simply have a mind 
ys: “. . . there is a vast difference between proving to is a matter of wording. To detach mind from will, idea 
tific theory by making experiments in a laboratory 


good for us. } 
whether we have a wiil/ to achie 


« 


is to make 
an abstract distinction of very limi ilue. It become 


from feeling, “‘benefit’’ from “contemplation” 
ing the existence of God by observing the cheerful 
those who believe in Him.” As he puts it, of course, 

> is open and shut. We are too familiar with the lure 
tition and self-deception to say anything but “Fie!” 
detect their presence in others. But I think Mr. 

es conceals an unwarranted assumption in his dramatic 
t; it is the same assumption that made Mr. Van Wyck 
§ assert many years ago that James's taste in art must 
ide. It is, indeed, the invariable assumption of anti- 


» OF 
of unlimited danger when it leads the anti pragmatist t 
assert that we do things not for the satisfaction of our in- 


) 


terests or the fulfilment of our ideals but for the thing itsel 
and the ideal itself. 
The causes of this long misunderstanding of James 
deeply rooted in our linguistic habits no less than in o 
moral poses. But a more remediable cause lies in the rig 
¢ cr way intellectual history is written. Mr. Parkes frequent 


avoids this fault, but just as frequently falls into it, partic 


larly in his earlier essays, where he describes by means of 


4 


atists, and it is this: the belief that the pragmatic test 


same meaning no matter who apt lies it, no matter 





36 


single notions such complex events as Puritanism or Emer- 
son's thought, or Jonathan Edwards's career. The practice 
involves a reduction, and a reduction which generally takes 


the form: “X’s whole life amounts only to the error Q.” 


One would like to know in virtue of what finally established 
truth every previous thinker has ‘‘failed” or sacrificed his 
soul to error. It is easy to match modern “confusion’’ with 
the sumplicity of trutsms like Aristotle's ‘the good man is 
the standard of good and evil,”” but this is hardly more than 


the old trick of comparing a chaotic present with an artifi- 


cially tidied-up past. 


A second historical mistake consists in lumping together 
lames, Dewey, and Bergson as “the anti-intellectualists.” 
ihe cases are separate. James must be studied by himself, 
d, needless to say, the place to study him is in his own 
<t. Mr. Parkes, I feel sure, has been as careful with James 
with all the other subjects of his essays, but I am aston- 


} 


ied to find him citing the “Psychology” as quintessential 


mes. That work is not a plateau but a crest dividing two 
trines—the scientific materialism of its period and James's 


tion of it. And the final chapter on Necessary Truths 


utes most of the stock arguments against the later “Prag 


As an introduction to the James canon, Elizabeth Perkin 


1 a varied and entertaining collection o 


ubject and attractively printed. The 


valuable by the addition of a 


lrawings by James himself. In 
light effort, the general reader can 
» man and his thought than can be 


professionals’ handbooks. The variety and 


ntions. the fineness of his moral and 


of his mind, and the elasticity 
out the fantastic but com 


Yankee 


* come to some 


thinker, a 
1 and received 


if anyone 
isis of the 
Ww hitehead, 
vinder of a 
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Mr. Hoover on Peace 


THE PROBLEMS OF LASTING PEACE. By Herbert 
Hoover and Hugh Gibson, Doubleday, Doran and Com- 
pany. $ 

BOOK on the pl blems of peace 


and reconstruction 
y a former Pre and his chief confidant on inter- 
pul lishers claim this 


rature’ on that subject 


national affairs mig 


Ihe two authors have had some valuable experience, and 


they point to it again and again as the source of their wisdom. 


But experience alone does not generate wisdom. In this case 


ded of experience and dogma. and in 


the wisdom ts compout 


consequence it is not very illuminating. The dogma which 


The NATIO) 
informs the book is that of classical liberalism; the ay;},, 
apply it rigorously to domestic politics and, with some |). 
into inconsistency, to international affairs. When they y be 
term the “fifth freedom,” they mean, they say, the ; ght 
engage in enterprise sO long as each does not injure his f 
low-man. And that requires law to prevent abuse: 
seem to think that their willingness to grant the ne 
law to prevent abuses prevents their system from 
“laissez faire or capitalistic exploitation.”” At any rate ; 
fear of government control dominates their thought. A 
ing to them, “the attempt by Blum to mix larger dose: 
totalitarian economics into free economy contributed t 
demoralization of the country.” Of the United St 
say that, “impatient with recovery from world depressior 
the hard way, it became infected with managed ecor 
1933.” This statement occurs in a historical analys 
the authors generously forgo further consideration 
plight under the New Deal with the remark that 
managed economy in the United States had exter 
the line where recovery by voluntary and cooperati 
of free enterprise was stifled and liberty infring 
part of this discussion.” 

Applying their laissez faire doctrines to intert 
fairs, they would outlaw “governmental buying 
unstable currencies, spec ial agreements such 
and preferential agreements, quotas, monopolies, « 
tariffs.” They believe that “if there is to be a re 
a real volume of international trade, there must b 
of ultimate removal of 


all government buying 
in foreign markets, except for possible storage of 
terials for international stabilization.’” They wo 
currency by returning to ‘‘gold convertibility,” 
been the “world’s solution for 6,000 years.” 
Their whole plan for world peace is characteriz 
one hand by a rigorous adherence to classical Ii! 
in international as well as in domestic affairs and 
other by rather obvious and inconsistent depart 
their principles. One departure is prompted by old-f 


Republican prejudices. Having included tariffs an 


ter 


} 
hindrances to world peace, they recant their consis 


serving that “tariffs have occupied an exaggerate 


tance in public discussion,” that “they are, through cer 
of universal use, deeply imbedded in the economy 


tions,” and that they must therefore be dealt wit! 


gently than other barriers 

Most of their other departures from their form 
prompted by the fact that they know too much 
necessities of international relations to be able to n 


their thesis without deviation. Thus though they have « 
lawed government buying and selling, they con lude 


the governments of the world must bear the burden of 


ping, credit, and the distribution of supplies. And they w! 
have to bear these burdens for the enemy as well as! 


liberated countries.” Presumably this kind of govert 
action is to be confined to a very brief period after the ' 
It is not easy to say how far the authors depart 


their fear of government control when they envisage 
of world organization. For when they come to that pro! 


} 


they adopt the method of an impartial presentation o! of 


various plans of organization without committing them 





dictme 


lusion illustrates the 
.uthors who are d 
> and in another by 
possible governmer 
One the m 
that Hoover and Gibson are on 1g act puts Mississippi fi n in the shade. The 
ae | 


ling with the problem of a author of ‘‘Steaml R 


9 oat Round the Bend” and “Blow for a 
there can be no lasting Landing” left off novel-writin; “xplore land where 
quinine 1s ‘‘a sort of hors 
sity of relieving dis- man-eating red ants march 
soon as the war is ove rade. In Brazzaville he interviews 
learned that Pétain's first w 
government, almost a mon 
must capitulate.’” He voyag 
ests and desert wastes to lon 
Chad where came! patrols 
In Syria he beat the Allied fo: 
traveling by car over the mine 
watching Free and Vichy Frenchmen « 


In burning Transjordan his host v 











An Important New Book by 


Carl J. 
Friedrich 


Professor of Government, Harvard University 


The Free French in Africa 


{CLE ON THE CONGO: REPORT FROM THE 


FREE FRENCH FRONT. By Ben Lucien Burman. 
The John Day Company. $1.75. EF 


EN BURMAN didn’t believe Pétain was France. Away ' 
’ he kept hearing about Vichy, Mon- N THE 


AUd 


it in Hollywood he 


and collaboration till he had had enough. A quiet man, 

iken from wounds received at Soissons, he wanted a OMMON MA 
ind a chance to fight for the real France. The Free 
] ] -_ : + 

# aesnenr-henenrindhoode ee ae For the world now in birth, Dr. Fried- 
Burman discovered Free French Africa for the Amer ‘ 
s. His news dispatches and magazine pieces put a rich has created a new faith founded 
ht on the dark jungle where France was being reborn upon a realistic view of the common 


again after nine months spent between Brazzaville man’s capacity fag self-mnvecnenens 
Beirut, he rounded up and trimmed his African stories ; : a ee 
is book. The result is an honest, loya! testament to the A masterly vindication of the demo- 
*men who have transformed the black continent into a cratic idea. $3.00 


ess for the democracies. In its comp 


npact, lucid analys LITTLE, BROWN & CO., BOSTON 


factors which led to the Bordeaux armistice, its in- 





























ictment and proof of Vichy villainy, its catalogue of Free 
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QUISISANA CAMPS 


At Center Lovell, In Maine's Pine Woods in the White Mountain Region 
SITUATED ON LAKE KEZAR, The Most Beautiful Lake In U. S. A. 
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CHERYL CRAWFORD presents “Go see ‘Porgy and 
George Gershwin and js 1) 

—K enb er, PM 
DuBose Heyward’s -_ 


PORGY » BESS re PRICES: 


$2.75 to 55¢ 
Air-Cooled MAJESTIC THEA., W. 44 St. Eves. Incl., Sun Mats. Wed. & Sar 


Bess’ if you go see noth- 
” 
i 


$2.20 to S5e¢ 








SUBSCRIPTION FORM 


IHE NATION 55 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Por the I ( | $ picasi enter my sul 
tion for t neriod indicated below: 


PHIRTEEN WEEKS ($1) TWO YEARS ($8) 


ONE YEAR ($5) C) THREE YEARS ($11) 
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Addre sf 
City : 
Aictra lostayge for Yea Canadian, 80c; Foreign, $1.00 7-11-42 














Lafayette 
LAFAYETTE AND THE CLOSE OF THE AM! 
REVOLUTION. By 
of Chicago Press. $4 


Prive. ESSOR GOTTSCHALK is without d 


thority of distinction on all matters concerr the 


Louis Gottschalk. The | 


</) 


Marquis de Lafayette. It is entirely probable that 
more of the doings, correspondence, friendshiy 
philanderings, gaieties, and sorrows of the sprightly | 
nobleman than anyone else now living. He looks u 


concerning Lafayette, however little it may be, w 


reverence that an inveterate stamp collector gives to a M 
tius blue of 1785. Dr. Gottschalk’s present work, ‘‘Laf te 


and the Close of the American Revolution,” is a 


stamp collection built up around the gallant Marquis an 


his activities in America on his second visit, from Ay 
1780, to January, 1782. The book has 458 pages and 1,5 
footnotes. The author never leaves his readers in doubt as t 
the source of his information. His work is as free fr 
vagaries and flights of the imagination as a report of the 
New York Stock Exchange. 

In remarking that the learned professor's book resembles 
stamp collection the present reviewer does not intend, eve 
by implication or innuendo, to discredit its value. On t! 
contrary, this book—and those of Professor Gottschalk’s that 
preceded it—are all valuable contributions to historical lite: 
ture. Without such scholarly works as a source of referer 
an author who is writing history for the average reader w 
have immense difficulty in getting his facts together. 

The volume under review is the third of a series ¢ 
Lafayette. The preceding volumes are ‘Lafayette Comes t 
America” and ‘‘Lafayette Joins the American Army.” As t 
present book ends at the close of the American Revolut 
and Lafayette lived until 1834, Dr. Gottschalk must 
to write two or three more volumes. 

The author brings out clearly the ardent affection t! 
existed between Washington and Lafayette. The former ¥ 
childless and Lafayette, when a boy, had lost his father, » 


was killed in battle. He wrote to Washington, ‘There ne 


1 
} 


was a friend, my dear general, so much, so tenderly belov. 
as I do love and respect you.” And Washington said to ! 


Luzerne, the French ambassador, 


“I do not know a noble 
finer soul, and I love him as my own son.” 

Phis book is clearly not intended for popular reading. It 
confusing, here and there, because of the piling up of unn« 
essary facts and the failure of the author to distinguish | 
tween great and small events. He is completely lacking in the 
sense of drama. One of the most startling events of the 
American Revolution was Benedict Arnold’s treason; Dr 
Gottschalk has managed, by some miracle of writing, t 
squeeze all the excitement out of it. 

This reviewer does not hesitate to predict that when the 
Lafayette series is completed Dr. Gottschalk will be the re 
cipient of a Pulitzer prize, though we may be sure that he is 


not writing with that reward in mind. W. E. WOODWARD 


[Coming soon: "American Primitive Painting,” by Jeav 


Lipman—reviewed by Clement Greenberg. } 
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Monte 
ly at the Metro 
and in films of 
and “Gaité pari- 
Avenue Playh« 
its elements and 
has the ballet. 
ntire hum: 
you s 
You 
of the entire figure 


ice Decause 


1 
Nntinuously. 


that is what 
erned with; you see 
because the conti: 


on of 


uly 

movement in one of the 
cio espagnol’ is essen- 

effect. As again 

the film achieves nar 


1 


by means—the shifts from 


1 
or action to another, from 
an | oO ON 
i« nt settee 
qciIscontinulties 

bie 
means proat 


*§ 18 a motion 


nove fron 
on, long shot 
t10N P ture mafrrative 


the point where a dan 


and then holding the 
\uously pointed at this 
necessarily motion- 
in the 


*h not 

ile so pointed). Instead, 
Im of this ballet, the devices of 
itive are carried into the dance- 
the camera jumps from the dance 
spectators, from one dancer to 
from one type of shot to an- 
destroying the visual continuity 
ene. Not only are the dance- 

ill except Massine’s—chopped 

to bits in this way, but the dancers’ 
are poorly presented in their 
groups clutter the 

ne; leaping and whirling solo danc- 


a6 


of Space: 


re framed too closely. In addition 


are moments when a close-up 
nts not the entire figure but only 
of it. And there 

tage Mas 


1¢ of 


are other losses: 
for the 
“Cay riccio iit sree 1$ 


with 


sine’s entrance 
yn the what 
tator's ice at blankets 
the crowd 


there is no 


one 


I} ! 
ylitan last 


The company in the films is the 
that appeared at the Metroy 
fall—wit! inilova (who is 
seen ), Toumanoy * Mas 


hardly 


vitch, Eglevsky, and Franklin 


turned in the weakene 
parture of Toun 


ulova with 


temporary absence of Dar 


jured foot; and the losses were not 


by the return of Sl: 


1 
venska, 
whose g exhibition of pure, 
cold technic: | without the slightest 


This 


was importa: because the company has 


overtone of poets oie of grace 
nothing but tar dancers; and 
with the « t poor in quality 


> like 


“Seren- 


and insufficiently reh¢ aaa a pie 
the first Balanchine's 
iderful ensemble pat- 

onfusion and ruin 
y the smudging of the lines and group 
movements ‘ nust be clean and 
and other performances are no 
more than the the stars 


} -_ 
shar} i. 
ents when 
are on the ige—inclu certain 


like those of Massine’s 


ding 
great moments 
entrance in “Capriccio espagnol,” his 
here and in Danube 
and Franklin 
parisienne.”’ But with all the 


dancing “Beau 


, 
the dancing of Danilova 
in “‘Gaité 
departures and shifts in roles even these 
moments were fewer. One change was 
Youskevitch in place of 
“Beau Danube,” making 
and youthful 
brilliance do for the older 
compelling presence and bril- 
The other changes, how- 
ever, gave us Slavenska and Zoritch in 
place of Danilova and Franklin in 
“Gaité parisienne,”’ 
of Danilova in ‘ 


interesting: 
Massine in 
handsome appearance 
technical 
man’s 
liance of style. 


Slavenska in place 
Beau Danube,” Zoritch 
in place of Youskevitch in “Afternoon 
of a Faun.” 

At the Stadium Danilova was back in 
“Gaité parisienne,” but without Frank- 
lin; and she and Massine were in “Beau 
Danube,” but with an otherwise undis- 
tinguished cast that made one think 
back to the first performances of the 
piece in 1934, and curse the human 
weaknesses that had broken up the bril- 
liant company which included Massine, 
Woizikovsky, Shabelevsky, Lichine, 
Danilova, Riabouchinska, 
Baronova. The inadequacies of the Sta- 
dium stage conditions exacted their 
price in artistic effectiveness; and there 
was a further loss of communicative 
effect in the vast uncontained space of 
the open-air theater. 


Toumanova, 


Moreover, the 
and was 
trical amplification. 


music was badly performed 
distorted by the ele 
At the Metropolitan I saw my first 


performances of “St. Francis,” which I 


B. H. HAGGIN 


CONTRIBUTORS 


assistant 


PAUL MAXWELL ZEIS, 
professor of political science at the 
University of Akron, the author of 
‘American Shit 


, , 
ard DOOK 


the stand 
' 


ernment aid 
for the merchan 


DALE KRAMER has spent many years 
conditions among farmers. He 
has contri! Harper's, 
Graphic, and other ma 


studying 
uted the Survey 
Yazines 
JACQUES BARZUN,, assistant 
sor of history at Columbia, is the author 
Marx, Wagner.” 


pr es 
“Darwin, 


HAL LEHRMAN is an American news- 
paperman who has lived and worked in 
France. 


W. E. WOODWARD is the author of 
“George Washington,” “A New Ameri- 


can Hi mene 4 and —— 
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Letters to the Editors 


A Partisan of the King 
Dear Sir 

ue of June 13 in which he attempts to 
tion “Whom does the 
"is bristling 
unfounded 


Leigh White's article in your 


i 


and 


that the author 
from a study 

it has 

ip by partisan 

gitives from embattled Greece, 

men 10 have come to the United 
States carrying their Greek or English 


wealth and now aspire to grasp the 


dershiy ot I 
King George II of 


to the I nited 


nation 
Greece has not 
Mr. 
to bolster his throne. The 


] ! 


ires that the policy 


ome States, as 
Atlantic Charter d 
of the United States 


and now R ia's is the same 


and Great Britain 
will be 
not to interfere with a nation’s internal 
affairs. The Greek like all 
id 


G 


, 
therefore, 


other independent nations, will de 
government they want 
Ip 


Tsouderos 


on the form of 
by themselves, without any outside he 
Premier 


George and 


a perilous voyage to America 


solely for the purpose of obtaining 
forces 
Greek 


erranean to keep up 


armaments to enable the Greek 


Palestine and the 


Medit 


in Libya and 
navy in the 
the fight 

Is King George hated by the Greek 
look at the record, as 
When the 


ipproach 


role Let us 
Governor Smith used to say 
King fled from Greece at the 
f the German invaders, he did not fly 
to | ypt or to Turkey or to the United 
States, as mat if his enemies have 
island of Crete, 
Tsoudero 
homeland of Veni- 
he hotbed of 
sm and radical re- 
> Greeks of Crete 


own lives to save King 


Premier, 


ge from the Stukas that were pur- 

him. And wl about the 75,000 
Greek East wh« 
ire fighting for democracy? Did thev 


also resent the King’s leadership? Have 


1 


soldiers in the Near 


' 


the Greek rebelled against the 
King and Admiral Sakellariou? The an 

ver of course is no 
Now a Admiral 


luriou, whose appointment as Secretary 
of the Navy appears to Mr. White to 


word about Sakel- 


prove conclusively that King George is 


a fascist. Admiral Sakellariou is one cf 
the outstanding officers in the Greek 
navy. Under Metaxas he was merely 
naval chief of staff and did not receive 
a political appointment until Mr. Tsou- 
deros, the avowed friend of democracy, 
appointed him to the Cabinet with the 
consent of the King. He has never par- 
in any political activities in 
Greece; nor did he take part in any of 
the many revolutions in his country. In 


ticipated 


fact, when he presided over the court 
martial which tried the Republican lead- 
ers of the abortive Venizelist revolution 
in 1935, the Greek nation had a unique 
opportunity to judge the fairness and 
generosity of Admiral Sakellariou, who 
urged the military prosecutors to refrain 
from meddling in the purely political 
affairs of the country and reminded 
them that it was their duty to serve the 
country as soldiers under any Greek 
administration. It is true that Admiral 
Sakellariou has always been loyal to the 
King, but he has never been personally 
loyal to Metaxas and his regime. 

The Greeks are fighting against the 
enemies of America. King George and 
Premier Tsouderos and Admiral Sakel- 
lariou are leading the Greeks in that 
fight. And that is of paramount impor- 
tance to America. When actions talk so 
loud, words and gossip serve merely to 
discourage our real friends. The Ameri- 
can people should frown on such de- 
featist gossip N. J. CASSAVETES 
New York, June 26 


Mr. White Bolsters His Thesis 


Dear Sirs: Mr. Cassavetes accuses me of 
writing an article “bristling with his- 
torical errors’ but neglects to point out 
I must assume therefore 


a single one 


that he takes exception only to my con- 
clusions. Specifically, he disagrees with 
three: (1) that Admiral Sakellariou is 
a fascist; (2) that King George is 
extremely unpopular in Greece; and 
(3) that the King’s motive in visiting 
the United States is to bolster his highly 
doubtful claims to a legally non-existent 
throne 

Has Mr. Cassavetes forgotten Sakel- 
lariou's famous strictures against popu- 
lar government? “You've got to use a 
whip over the people” is one often 
quoted. “Democracy is the worst possi- 
ble form of is another 
Mr. Cassavetes much 


rovernment”’ 
may not attach 


importance to such utterances, but I & 
and I think the majority of the Greek 
people do—especially since the author 
was one of the prime instigators of 
the Kondyles dictatorship, a leader of 
the bloody counter-revolution against the 
Venizelist liberals in 1935, and the 
Metaxist chief of staff who removed 
almost every democratically-minded 
officer from the roster of the Greek 
navy. 

As for King George's popularity, that 
can be finally determined only by means 
of an honest plebiscite after the war js 
won. To date King George has not been 
willing to submit himself to such a 
test. I realized his unpopularity after 
talking to large numbers of Greeks i: 
Salonika, Athens, Patras, and Corfu be. 
tween March and September, 1941. | 
can assure Mr. Cassavetes that a great 
wave of revulsion swept the country 
after the King escaped, and that the 
Grecks with whom I talked were almost 
unanimous in their denunciation of 
him. 

Rightly or wrongly, they were con- 
vinced that King George as well as 
Metaxas was responsible for the sordid 
misappropriation of the aircraft fund: 
that had been collected by direct taxa- 
tion and for the appeintment of such 
traitorous generals as Pappadimas and 
Tsolakoglou. They also blamed _ the 
King for the treasonable series of in- 
trigues by which a large part of the 
Greek army was demobilized against its 
will before the final surrender to the 
Germans, and as a result of which 
Prime Minister Korizis committed sui- 
cide. 

I heartily agree with Mr. Cassavetes 
that the Greek people should be per- 
mitted to decide for and by themselve 
the post-war government of Greec 
That is precisely why I wrote my article 
I was afraid—and I am still afraid— 
that King George and his camarilla 
will try to decide it for them. The 
Greeks deserve a better fate than that 

LEIGH WHITE 
Lincoln, Neb., July 2 
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